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Two studies were conducted to clarify .the irol^ of 
different minimum^ performance standards for cbfttingent tangible 
reinforcement or self-^^di-sperised evaluative reinforcement (in the* 
ab*sence of tangible rewards) in determining the rate and e^ccura'cy of 
learning. Preschool children were presented with a discrimination 
learning task. Their performance 'had 'to meet low- {few correct)^ 
medium, ^r high (all correct) standards to be reVardedl In an . ^ . 
accelerating standard condition their ,^)erf ormince ,had to surpass that 
on the previous triaj. In one experimentr reward^ were externally 
dispensed tokens^ tSrhile in the second ^ children self r administered 
verbal evaluations J"I'm, doing reaTgoad!"). Learning was \j 
sigij^if icantly more rapid in"* the high and a.ccelerating standards^-' an'd. 
thf self ^dispensation^ 5f e,valuative reinforcement produced s^ch r&pid 
leajrnlng t'ha.t by 'the end o^ t'&e experiment^ effects due to ^different 
standard$ had vanisKedi .Results are discussed in terms of the 
inc?entive valued of diff.e;ring standards and the power of 
self-dispensed evaluative^ reinforcement. ' (Author/B^T) 
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. Abstract ■ " 

Little Is known about the ways in which achiev^>ai:t .snar.acz ^ c'^ert 
rliil-i^an e learning, nor 'Is there any Information concerning tho capability of 
6elx'-uispeuscd task evaluation* (e.g. , pr^d^, self-criticism) to control the 
acquisition of new behavior. patterns. Two studies ware conducted to clarifv 
the r^le of different mlniimim performance scaudairds fpi contingent tangible 
reinforcentont or self-di£?pen55ed evaluative re.luforcemaiit (in the absence of 
taagitle rewards) in determining the rnte and' accuracy rr Icar.ilag. Fro-- 
school children were pre^ented^wich a disctiioinatica learning task and^.clr 
porformance had to meet low (few correct), medium, or high (all correct) ^• 
standards' to be rer-zarded. In an accel^ating standard, condition their per- 
formaace \iB,d to surpass that on tlie, previous trial. In one e3q?erimauL rewards 
wer3 'xtemajly dispensed tokens,* while in the seccnd, cfj-ldren self- 
adaa.nli.tere^'^ verbal evaluations ("I'm doing real>goodI"). L.>.arning was 
lignitic^intly more rapid in the high ajad accelerating standards, an^ the self- 
diopensation of evaluative reinforcement produc^.d si-,:b r^\y^A loarr?t:g i!>-t,'l37 
the end of the experiment effects due to different standards- had vanished. The 
reoult;?*^re discussed in terns of the incentive values lOf dl^Jc^r-fi^g sr.^isrds 
aad the power- of self-dispensed ^valuative reinforcement. 
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uchicvecent Standards^ a^.ternally Dispensed Tangible Rpinforcement, 
■ and Self-dispensed Cognitive ^eiofc-cera^.nt 
* as Deterjainants of Children's Learning 



^ Za^^he^tudy of children's learning, primary at'tention has be ea given ro 
«:he wide vari^y^ <if. .^ternal factors which may affect the speed and accuracy 
with which children leatti (Stevenson, 1971). Currently, however, we know 
Xiv.tle about the ways learning may be affected and sub j acted to self-regulatf op 
by such important factors as internalized achievement standardc or/rel2t«^:l 
self-control processes such as oiigoing self-evaluations and contingent se^f- 
V3inf orcement # 

It has be^en <:learly demonstrated that chil^dr^n may r-eaJily. acquire ninl- 
uiura pirfo^fmance standards by the observation of models (Bandura & Kupers, . 1964; 
BandM-.i/crusec & MenloveJ 1967; Bandura & l^Tialcn, 1966; Miscbal & Liebert, 



19&6) br instructions (Mischel & Liebert, 1966), and the utility of seif-^ 
reinforcement processes related to such standards for regulating achievcii^.ent- 
r/^lated behaviors such as task persistence or learning hjp recent/ y oa/* unc*^ 
systematic investigation (Bandura & Porloff, 1967; l^stets & Santrock,' Hote 1) . 
Baadui^ & Per^off (1967) provided a clear 'demonstration that the celT- 
adninis^rationr of tangible reinforcers is an effective mschanj-rfm icr 1 1:3 
maintei^ance 6f effortful behavior, no less so than externally dicpen&ed rcin- 

Loiceiiciiit. Masters & Santrock (Note 1) have shown that very young lifiild^fjn j 

. ^ ' . ' "7 . 

positively ot negatively valenced ruminations and evcluaticna can com".rol par- 

sl^te-nce at a task whether it be motor or cognitive. Masters & Christy fl';74) 

hdve dpinons^rated that by the middle elementary school years children ha\^e 

iut^rr;alize,d rules for relating various task parameters to oulturaily appro^ 

oarl'Ate levels of self-reward such that lo!ig or difficult tajiks ex5cit ^rf-^^ter 

sslf-r^tnf orccancnt / 
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Aaese studies providfe-^^a reasonably comprehensive picture of the self- 

rsin^orcement processes, that. day come^ to govern the r^aii^enaa^e of diveroe be- 

• / • . \J ^ ' r 

^h«;vi.r patterna, includi^ the self-dispensation both of tangible reinforcers 

and cf ones more cogcfitive and affective in' nature such as feelings cr p^yi^f-- 

^valuations of ^nLde or self-criticism. These latter self-regulatory mechanisms 

are particularly likely to be hishly tranp-situ^?ticnal since th?y deper.,' 

on 'the contextual environment than on the .t^ocializ^d jud^ent^l standards held^ 

by the individual himself. » 

The fact that self-regulacory 2cchaai3m3 may pl^^y broad role in ths 

mainteaance of effortful behavior patterns strengthens the llkelJhood that 

L-lf-dispansed reinforcing ^and punishing 'consequences may also pr<^de a self- 

rcgulntory function for the acquisition of new skills a^jid behavior patt(ims. 

The same achievement standards for self-reinf orcement that foster the main-- 

' tenance of behavior may also determine the couJ^e of acquisition f ot that 

. behavior, ^Just as schedules of contingent reinforcemciit h£;va both ac<iui^dtiGn 

and niaintenance effects. However, despite a growing literature on the -ofxects 

of performance ^andards and self-reinforcement for the maintenance of b^-bavior 

(EancTura fit-Perloff, 1967; Masters & Santrock, Note 1^, there is no information 

regarding the effects of such standards cn children's leaminf;-. 

^ The present studies were designed to explore the effects of externally 

^nd iTtteVnally imposed achievement standards upon children's learning and to 

determine whether selft-produced contingent evaluations of ongoing learning 

performance would affect the rate ^nd accuracy of sucli learning. The initial 

B%^j was necessary in order^ to determine the effects cf differing stanOcitds 

cf erxellcnce, 'since there was no prior information conceraing the effects on 

learoLing of minimum performance standards for contingent reintprc^:2enc. 

Tangible r^iwards were d^i^pensed to four-year-old chiidrsn during a 
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'discrlranatipn learning task "following trial blocks on which theri perfortaance 
.n^t ci low, medium, high, or accelerati^lg standard, '^here wer3 twelve p::Dblen^ 



T'ithin a trial blocTc, and children in different conditions were, r coward ad if- 
"taey achieved a minimum of four correct in a given block,. .eight or mere, al.1 

« 4 

twelve, or one more correct than the m^ximuui .they had achieved on any previous 
trial block, A total of nine trial blocks were presented, lad children's ^.^z- 
f orrr^ance x^as scored according to th^ num})ar of prolJlems they correctly identi- 
fied in each block, Pr.edlctions were tenuous because there 'wa$ little iu t^e 
way of empirical or theoretical ba^es. It vas reasoned that lower sr.and*^ v'ij 
woulfi reduce the incentive for -further task mastery once' the standard ^^-^g 

c::hicvcd, since better performance "would not result in greater reinf orccLiiUt . 

♦ ■ - 

T^us it wa9 expected that learning would proceed, best on the 'ligh and accol- 

aratlng standard conditioi^, less well in the medium. standard condition and . 

least uell in the* ]ow sf^dsrd condition, « ' 

^xi a seconS. study, children x^ere pres(^nted with th-i rake 3earnin«^ ti^sk 

and subjected to the same manipulations of minimum performance standardo je- 

s 

lore reward could be dispensed, but the reward was (^n intansibi'^ perfariiic*\ce 
evaluation that was self-dispensed C'i did very gocdl"),* It was predicted 
^thaf Ici^ning would follow the samie cnurce in the various conliticns as had 
been revealed in the first experiment, 

Y • Method - 

\ . . • 

F-ibjecta A For both experiments, four- and five-year-old children from 

nursary Schools W a large metropolitan ar^a served ao subjects. All weta 

v;'hi>.e and came from mi-ddla-class families. Two male university sS:ude:.w^ " a 

rcr'/*^'.! as ^.rq^erimemers, ■ . - ^ . 

For each experitaent thjgife were four girls and four boys* in each uif fosi 

expf-r?^antal /londitioVis, The dlecrinination tfisk proved par £ 1 cul r.r 1^. . 
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di:ffl':ult f or^childrnn of this age and it was decided to'excluda any chilJ //to ^ 

♦ 

should no evidence of learning oyer the nine trial blocks. This wds f2,^^t tc * 
be d cons-artrative procedure that V70uld allow a contract of the expariEiencal 
conditions as they affected the behavior of children who showed at least sope 
ninioal degree of learning. II70 children wer-e excludsd because of failure to 
uiiisiiJ^a^d the experimental instructions. ^ ' 

Learning tc^bk'. The leaj-ntng task consisted of three th^ee-choice color ^ 
discrimination .problems involving differently colored frianglec, squares, fend 
circles. Each problem was presented four times within a%trial J)loc!< «cc>r<?Tcting 
of tva^lve trialGj^and thait order was kept constant. The three stinuli ^^ro 
i reported horizontally on a gray background-card, aud^tliGir relaUve poor.tions 
c/a t».e card were altered randomly' from on^ presentation fcp tiia next. ^ ^ 

A child's cumulative performance in a ^giveiintasial block was registered 
apd displayed for him on a **tower of lights,'*,^ ^column of twelve rect^Sngux.^r 
light.^. Every correct discrimination resulted in the iliuaiiostion cjk an ad- 
ditional light on the to^i^er. Th^ eerfonnance standard in effect for a el\/en 
child was indicated by ^ brightly colored band encircling the tower so V^st 
whcu the standard was attained the lights were illuminaLsd up to the band. 

Experimental conditicns . For each experiment thsre were four conditions, 
la the Low Standard condition the band was set just above* the fourth ligh^: on 
>:he -.olumn, and a child had to achieve at least four correct discriminations 



out of the 12 in a trial^block to earn any reward (see below). ^ In a Medium 

Stan'iard condition the band was placed above the eighth light; and in a^Kigh 

Standard condition it was placed above the very top (twelfth) lights '1 'ch-i 

- Acccileratlng Standard condition the band was initially placed above the ^onr'ch 

* lip>f, hut -following the first trial block the band wac repositioned to r'ii>re'-* 

^ p.CT)t a fttp.ndard that v;ae one more correct than the lOAr.iDnm the child 

• * 

er|c. ' - ' "• 
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achieved during the preceding trial blocks. At the end- of a trial block tlic 
child* 8 performance was reviewed by confeulting'^he frwer of lights and the 
rewaid was or was not dispensed as ,appropriate. 

General procedure . Children were brought into a small experimental roon 

where the e:g>erimenter showed them the discrimination task stimuli and demon- 

* 

strated the tower of lights. Tha task was explained to the children and .tlif-y 
v^re told that whenever they selected the shape of the correct color a light 
wauld come on. A,t this point the reward proceilure was introduced, and the 
instructions diverged slightly for the two experiments. 

Tor Experiment*!, children were told that whenever their performMce over 
^ trial block surpassed the indicated standard, they ^<70uld receive a tckea that 
could be exchanged for a prize, and the more tokens they eame.d the better a 
prize they would get. During the learning task, individual discrimination 
problems were presented with a ten-*second interval. After each correct ra- 
sponce the experimenter praised the subject and turned on a light, while riftcr 

V 

each incorrect response he said nothing. Following the completion of a block 
of problems, the experimenter counted aloud the number of correct recpcn;^"5S 
from the tower of lights. If the subject had reached the standard, he was 
given a token. If the child's cumulative per^rmance had not met the. standard, 
the experimenter said, "That's not enough for a chip." The lights were then 
raseV to zero and the next trial block commenced. 

For Experiment II, children did not receive tangible rewards but were to 
praise themselves whenever their performance had met oi: suipacsed^the standard. 
Ati 'the end of each trial block children were asked to talk into ^ tape x ?cordcr 
microphone, telling the number they had gotten corre:;t and whether thrsy h^^/. 
achieved the standard. *If the standard had been achieved, a child vus to say,.. 
"I^'did very goodi", and if the standard had not been met he was to 3ay, 
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f^ldn'c do ver^ good.** Initially, these sentences were promp1:ed by the experi- 
menter-, but typically after two or three trials chil'irea evaluated thcij per-^ 
fcrrxince spontaneously and accurately. To reduce the'^inf luence of the 
experinsnter's presence, in Experiment II a screen was placed next to the tower 
of 'lights 80 the experimenter could not see it, and this was emphasized to the 
child. Furthermore, during the self-reinf orcemcnt periods* tha dxperim^atei: 
made a point of" closing his eyes and covering his ears. 

In both experiments a session was terminated when the chi3,d either per- 
formed perfectly fox two consecutive trials or when he had completed nin3 full 
trial blocks. At this point children's tokens wefe stored for future redemp- 
tlon (Experiment I), they were thanked for their participation, and th^y were ^ 
cfked to refrain from telling others in the nursery school the details of their , 
experiences until everyone had been given an opportunity to participate. 

4 

Results 

/I Experiment I ; Effects of various performance standa r d? on learning : 
Externally dispensed tangible reinforcement. 

The pjJ'Gary data for this experiment were the number of discrininat.^ons 
correct , during each of the nine trials. The^e dataware depicted in Figure 1. 



A 



Insert Figure 1 abotit here 
The data were subjected to an analysis -of variance in which the primary factors 
ware 3ex of child, experimental condition and trial block. Only the ir^ain effectc 
for condition and trial blocks and their interaction proved significant. 

The main effect of trial blocks indicates that children's accuracy in 
correctly identifying correct items improved signif icant2.y as thay worked ct 
the cask (F « 53.00, .8/192, £ < .001): The main effect 6f conditions indicaces 
that children* a learning, averaged 'across all trial blocks^ differed aroor^g t'^ic 



er|c ;)!)o<)9' 
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various experiEii3;ntal conditions (F =» 7,47, 3/24V £ 0^. 01) . Children in tl|ie low 
standard condition performed more poorly (M = 5.51) thati children in any of the 
other three conditions Qi ^ 7.72, 9.01, and 9.41, in the Wdium, high and ac- 
celerating standard conditions, respectively, £< .05 for all comparisons). 
This effect is qualified by the significant interaction j however. 

The interaction between conditions and trial blocks (F ^ 2.42, 24/192, 
2< .001), was clarified by. analyz^ing the data for condition differences on trial 
block 1, before learning began; on trial blocks 4-6 (averaged), halfway through 
the task; and on trial blocks 7-9 (averaged), as task work was terminated. The 
data ^rere the mean number of items correct (maximum of 12) on a single trial 
ulock. Analysis of the trial 1 data revealed no significant effects, iudicat- 

r 

ing that children in all groups performed equally poorly prior to training. 
For -the mid-task data (trials 4-6) there was a significant conditions effect 
(F ^ 5.50, 3/24, £< .01). Individual group comparisoris revealed that children 
in the low standard condition performed more poorly (M 5.58) than children 
in any other condition (M - 3.00, 9.58^ and 10.46 for the medium, high and 
accelerating standards, respectively; < .05 in all instances). For the 
trials 7-9 data, there was also a significant conditions effect (F = 9.09, ^ 
3/24, £ <.01), and foilow-up comparisons revealed that the effect of condi- 
tions that had appeared midway through the task continued to characterize i:he 
dato at the end of the learning period and children in the low ctandard con- 
dition performed more poorly (M » 6.83) than children in any other condition 
(M =» 9.75, 11.58, and 11.96, respectively, £< .05 for all comparisons)* 
Children in two of the groups (high'' and accelerating 8tan(Jards) had eci. intlally 
mastered the task. 
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Ext^^rlniert T I: . Ef facts of vririous performance standards on leaming^ r 
Self-dispensed evaluative reinforcement s 

Analyses of these data were similar to the ones reported for Experiment I, 
ond the data are depicted In Figure 2, Children's learning in this experiment 
proceeded extremely rapidly in all conditions and it was only midway through 
the task that any condition 'differences we?e apparent. An overall analysis of 
variance revealed a significant maj^ 6ffect of trials (F = 59.90, 8/192, £< 
4 001) and other predicted group differences were tested i\oing a' priori compari- 
son techniques (Winer, 1962). Analyses by trifiJ. Stocks indicated that all 



Insert Figure 2 about here 

groups performed similarly on Trial 1, but by Trials 4-6 a marginally eignifi- 

^ cant "conditions effect was evident (F ^ 2.56, 3/24, £ < .10). A priori com- ^ 

parisoas revealed that at this point children in the low standard condition 

(M o 8.28) were perfoifming more poorly than children in either the high (M « 

10.50) or accelerating (M => 11.42) standard conditions <£ < .05 for each com- 

parison), but^their performance did not differ *from that of the children in 

the medium standard condition (M => 9.50) as had been the case in Experiment I. 

F6r the terminal trials of the task (7-9), analyses indicated that children 

were all performing with nearly perfect accuracy, regardless of experimental 

condition, and any prior condition differences were eradicatei:i (mean number 

correct across all conditions=11.30). It is noteworthy that in Experiment II 

children's performance by trial bfocks 4-6 (M » 9.93) nearly equalled that of 

children in Experiment I after 7-9 trial blocks (M 10.03) and clearJv ^nr- 

passed the level of mid-task performance f oUnd in the first* experiment (M « 
n.ti). ^- ' . - . 
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Discussion 

The various Incentive, conditions created by different minimum performance 
standards exercised clear control over children's rate of learnings espe ciall y 
so when tangible rewards were associated with the achievement- of the standard. 
Despite widely varying standards, the degree of discrepancy between a child's i 
current performance level and the minimum performance standard did. not appear 
to Influence rate of learning. The possibility had been considered that 
children would leam more poorly for the high standard, at least Initially, 
simply because It was so much above their current performance level vand so 
many nonrelnforced trials would be required before learning had progressed 
fltufflclently to allow performalice accuracy to meet the standard* It had also 
been speculated that children's"^ rate of learning might decrease as tHeir per- 
formance level approached or surpassed the minimum standard and that learning 
mlghti proceed no further once a sufficient number of Items were correctly 
mastered to guarantee reln^orc^nent on all subsequent trials. Neither of 
these possibilities materialized. Even for children In the low standard con- 
dition lemming occurred when It was unnecessary to Insure further reinforce- 
ment, lb ^he medium standard condition,^ dedplte a slight plateau In learning 
rate just before the standard vhs reached (Experiment I only) learning con- 



tlnued even after the standard was surpassed and dll trial blocks were* 
rewarded. 

^ All children received accuracy feedback, so Information concerning correct 
or Incorrect responding cannot be responsible for differential learning In the 
various conditions. The nuniber of reinforced trial blocks also cannot account 
for the differential learning In the different groups. Children In the ac- 
celerating standard condition were reinforced following essentially many trial 
blocks as were children In the low standard condition, but the accelerating 
'r.iT,- *.* 
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staiidard produced more rcpld learning. Children 'in the high standard condition 

. receiVe'd few if any contingent rewards following trial blocks (NONE until' 
♦ ' * , 

triialublocks 8 and 9) but they learned ^s well ajs children in the accelerating 
' ' . • ' ** 

. ctandard condition who were reinforced regularly and o£ten. The cdiicepts that 
' ,•«♦'' ^ " . ^ 

seem moot appropriate for explaining fhese -data aire those of expi^ctanCy and in- 

"centime. Expectancies were clearly established when the contingencies were 
explained .to the children, in the forms of'' rules relating pcrfortflance^on a 
.trial block to the occurrence of .reinforfcement. Given the dif f erential* stan- 
a^ds embodied by the various contingencies, children in those conditions for . 
whic^ i mproved performance over successive trial^ blocks was 'most clearly' re- 
lated to the receipt of re.inforcement showed the most ri^pi^ and consistent 
. laamihg. jChildren.in the low standard condition almost Immediately demon- 
strated a level of compet^e that wouldv jguarantee them reinforcement following 
every trial Block even if no improvement occurred. Thp learning that did occur 
may. then be linked to accuracy feedback in the absence of any external Incentive 
for inq>rovement.^ \Child^en in the medium standard condition were faced wi.th an- 
* incentive to improve their learning until they reached the standard (\Alch was 
higher than their initial performance), but the Inctotiye vanished after that 
point. Thus, for a portion of the task "period, they worked under ^centlve \ 
' conditioii(s and foit a piJrtiort they did not. Their pgrformtnce was better then 
,Xhat showri by children in the low standard condition, but not so good as that 
shown by children in eondltlona where' the incegative for improved performance ^ 
remained in effect; even longer: the high and accelerating standard conditions. 

One ma^ 6peculatfe, then,. that accelerating standards and standards that 
are eet at perfect mastery of a task would generally produce similar rates of 
learning because both maximize . the duration of -incentive conditions for im- 
proved perfotmance.^ There are scm^i differences bfetween these types of standards. 
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however/ Pctliaps the primary difference is that the accelerating standard— 

at least as o^ej^ation^ll^ed in the present e3q>eriments~is nearly always at-» 

tainable (so- long as the problems at hand are solval>le) , while there ate . 

certainly tasks at which on? can improve but whlcTi can never be mastered per- 
• • • I ^ 

fectly. The present analysis would lead to the prediction that once an 
individual becomes aware that his task p^erformance will never reach a cet 
standard^ the incentive .functions of that, standard would cease, while for the 
same task an accelerating standard would continue to maximize learning rate 
until the limitations of the individual prevented further mastery. Related 
to this is the possibility that the Incentive function of a high standard would 
be diminished or even revefrsed (producing a reduced rate of learning)^ when it 
is so high that attainment appears^. iE?>ossible (even if that is not actually 
the case).dr so distant that learning would be unrewarded for an extremely 
long period of^ time. ,Th€;se hypotheses await empirical test* • • 

^ • Although the results of the two experiments, generally agreed regarding 
the differential' effects of the various ^achievement standards i there were some 
important differences. Perhaps the mos^ striking was the more rapid and com- 
plete learhing produced by all standards vwhen they resulted in verbal self- 
evaluative reinforcement as opposed to tangible rewards. Children in the 

second experltiaettt eventually demonstrated equivalent mastery of the task, 

' L ' ' ' ' ^ ' 

despite^ the differetlt standards, and ^;heir . eventual performanc^iwas nearly 

perfect/ while only two c^ditlons in the first e3q)eriment produced similar 

resuj.ts. With resipdct to the incentive effects discussed above, the Hata are 

not Incompatible, but they offer some important qualifications related to the^ 

wa$^ differential achievement standards may operate when . learning is largely 

being self-regulated by evaluative judgments. The only point at which con- 

,:^ditlon differences were at all In evidence was midway througlx children's ^-ork 
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on the tesk, but this was also the only point in 'this experlnent where children 
actual performance relative to their standards was at Aill sim^LlajT to th^'' per- 
*formance of children in the first experiment. Children in the mediuni standard 
t^ere performing only alightly above their standard .^nd had just reached the 
point where incentive for Improved performaAce h^ vanished, while children" in 
the low standard condition had long since passed that point. and children in the 



other two conditions had not quite achieved their .standard. 



What ia remarkable about the Second experiment, though, is the fact that 
children continued to master the task rapidly ey^rx after their standard had 
been achieved and improved performance would* not change the likelihood of Her- ^ 
inforcement. EVen by the, middle trial blodks children in'thi^ iCiw standar.d 
condition had shown enough additional improvement to^prevent their, performance 

from bping significantly different from children in tha medium standard con- 

/ . ^'^'^ 

dition (as had been found in ExperimentI) . Thu.o it appear^" that aelf-dlspensed 

' ... * 

evaluative reinforcement following different achievement standards ptoduces 

t « 

incentive effects prior to the point where a standard has been reached, but 

children then evidence continued learning that I9 still greatet than that 

achieved with accuracy feed-back and tangible rewards.. One conclusion might 

be that the value of evaluative reinf orcers may' general^S^^be"" greater than that 

ot tangible ones. While this seems .reasonable, ther^.da no evidence in the 

present experiments to indicate that this was in f^ct the case and children 

• . i • 

certainly seemed pleasec^ to receive their token rewards'. It is also poSslbl^^ 

that the content of the evaluation, "I did real good^" has been related to , 

continued improvement in children's natural socialization within our culture, 

^ such that a continued constant level of performance on a .learning task, whi^ch 

is cleanly 'a learning task, does not merit ^^he label, I'good": only l^rovemcnt 

doea« 'This hypothesis could be* tested by investigations of the\sort ,?asod to 
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Identify tal^k parameters that are linked to self-reward. (Masters & Christy, 

,1974). In, the present case it would be predicted that consistently improved 

performance even beyond a minimum achievement standard is an additional para-^ 

meter of taskwork, besides simply reaching a PRESET minimum perfo.rmance level, 

that is deemed worthy of increased self-reward. 
• > 

The present experiments have demonstrated clearly that children's self- 
dispensed performance evaluations may exert a powerful anS effective control 
over their rate of learning, and that the minimum achievement standards for 
either tangible or evaluative reinforcement also determine the growt*h of 
learning. These results, have overtones for the acquisition of both cognitive 
arid social skills, although at present only cognitive tasks have been ati^ 
lizeds Future research might well »ove into the area of determining fhe 
effects of competency standards and jjidgmental abilities for the acquisition 
of social, skills thet; inay be acquired through means othet than trial and error 
such as the observation of, a model. The developmental implications pf the 
present results also remain to be assessed. • • ^ ^ - 
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Figure Captions 

Children's learning as a function of low, medium, high, and accelerating 
achievement standards for externally dispensed tangible reinforcement. 
Children's learning as a function of low, medium, high, and accelerating 
achievement standards for self-dispensed evaluative reinforcement. 
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